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CEDAR CREEK; 
FROM THE SHANTY TO THB SETTLEMENT. 
A TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE. 
CHAPTER XLVII.—THE SLAVE SAFETY-VALVE. 
Mr. ayp Mrs. Sam Hott were no exception to the 
rule that newly-married pairs in Canada drift na- 
tarally towards Niagara. And so, Linda found her- 
self, one bright day in that midsummer, leaning on 
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her husband’s arm, as she gazed upon the Great 
Horse-shoe Fall, with a fascinated admiration. 

Language fails utterly before such a scene as the 
Falls of Niagara. To attempt to describe here, 
what better pens have but imperfectly delineated, 
would be waste of the short space that remains. 
Suffice it to say that silence is the most fitting 
homage of the spell-bound spectator, in presence of 
one of God’s mightiest works. 


DD Prick Onk Penny. 
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Linda’s husband had seen it before; but who 
could tire of Niagara? It is changeless in un- 
ending change. What variations of current and 
of shape in the rushing tide! What a grand ever- 
shifting diorama of rainbows wrought upon its 
sheeted columns of spray! Niagara is the very 
palace-home of Iris. What a sublime simplicity of 
outline, of elements, and of purpose—the vast 
curved precipice, over which plunge ten thousand 
tons of water in a minute; the perpendicular pillar 
of white mist, rising as smoke from an ancient 
altar, and capable of being glorified by sunrise till 
you think you have witnessed a living represen- 
tation of that wondrous wilderness-fire which 
guarded Israel of old. 

The visitors with whom we are concerned, saw 
the Falls at sunrise, and at all other times: by 
the solemnity of moonlight, when night had ex- 
punged all colours from the landscape, save gloom 
and whiteness, and the dull thunderous roar of the 
cataract seems to underlie all nature and conscious- 
ness: by the glory of sunset, when the spray- 
pillar became dyed with crimson in infinite shades, 
spotted with flecks of gold, against the purple 
valley beyond. They wandered beside the “ River 
of Milk,” the snowy sheet of whitest foam which 
fills the chasm for fivo hundred feet after the awful 
plunge. Once, crossing to the American side— 


for they lived at the Clifton House—Linda was dis- 
appointed to find miles of streets and houses, end- 
less mills of all sorts turned by streamlets abstracted 
from the Fall, railways and roads in every direction: 


she begged to go back to the rural Canadian shore. 
Independently of the views of the cataract being so 
greatly grander, one would not be met by the un- 
romantic spirit of trade and traffic at every corner. 

“T am sure it must help to make a nation very 
prosperous, and all that,” she said to her husband ; 
“but I don’t like it in such a solemn place as Nia- 
gara, Sam,” 

“They sacrifice a great deal of the sources of 
happiness and of moral elevation to their all-pre- 
valent thirst for gain,” was his reply. 

Passing this judgment on the Yankees, they 
proceeded to take their seats in the little carriage 
which slides down a declivity to the water’s edge, 
on the American side of the ferry, half a mile below 
the Falls. A cleft among the prodigious rocks 
was harbour to the little boat, which already con- 
tained a party of four; and while they travelled to 
the other side of the ravine over the excited waters, 
Linda had ample time to observe her companions— 
an American gentleman and lady, a mulatto girl 
carrying their little child; and immediately Linda 
wondered whether she were a slave. 

Now, the greater number of the attendants at 
this monster hotel, the Clifton House on the Cana- 
dian shore, are fugitive slaves, Rows of black 
waiters, who have experienced the lash and the 
fetter in the cotton-fields and sugar-plantations of 
the distant South, stand to serve at meals here as 
freemen. Each has run the gauntlet through a 
land of enemies, and many have thrilling histories 
of escape and adventure, wherein Black-skin for 
once outwitted White-skin. That wondrous Sus- 
pension Bridge, cleaving mid-air below the Fall, is 
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the last strip of the negro’s highway to freedom, 
Linda’s eyes had brimmed with tears when told the 
story of one poor slave, who, straining every nerve 
to escape, had reached the centre before ‘the pur. 
suer’s hand clenched upon his shoulder, and 
dragged him back into hopeless slavery. 

The mulatto girl with the baby was a great in. 
terest to Linda, that afternoon: a real bond fide 
slave had not come previously within her ken, 
Soon it spread that the large comfortable-looking 
gentleman, with imperative voice and manner, was 
a Virginian planter, and the servant, one of those 
born in his house and bought with his money. 
Escaped slaves are propagandists ; and at some un. 
observed interval of that evening, certain of those 
living in the Clifton made this girl aware that her 
freedom was her own now, if she would take it, 
By standing on Queen Victoria’s soil, she was no 
longer a slave. The mulatto’s dark brow flushed 
crimson. Here was a new fact for her to revolve, 
But she had invariably been well treated by her 
master and his family, and she loved the child 
heartily : no yearning for liberty had ever filled her 
soul. “Mas’r good,” said she, “and Missy good 
too; me no leave them.” 

At dinner in the vast table d’hote saloon, with 
hundreds of guests edging the long tables, Mr. 
Holt and his wife sat opposite to the planter 
party. Whatever Linda then noticed in the 
mulatto girl’s manner and looks made her suggest 
that they should walk to the Ferry-house and sec 
the crossing. “I imagine she is thinking of her 
freedom, Sam: I hope she will take it, poor girl. 
I wonder she can hesitate. One of the housemaids 
told me that her own country people had got round 
her, and tried to persuade her to remain.” 

Mr. Holt did not take the extreme scourge-and- 
chain view of this mighty American institution— 
this wondrous anomaly of slavery among a people 
who pride themselves on the enjoyment of the 
fullest liberty. He knew that occasionally slaves 
were treated with respect and affection by their 
owners, and opined that the mulatto child’s maid 
was probably such an instance; that, having never 
known freedom, she had never wished for it, and 
was only bewildered by the offer of the unappre- 
ciated good. 

Several of the refugees followed her to the bont. 
The planter grew angry, suspecting their interest 
in his chattel property was for no purpose advan- 
tageous to his rights, and ordered thom off. With 
many jeering remarks that he was not now in “ole 
Virginny,” and they guessed mas’r would like to 
have a whip in his hand, they hung in the rear; 
and he could not silence their voices bidding Dinah 
take this opportunity, “make a dash for it,” and be 
a freewoman for life, on Queen Victoria’s ground, 
where all the whips of all the overseers in the 
States could not touch a hair of her head. Dinah 
winced a little; for did she not remember scenes in 
her life, though not indeed in her own experience, 
where that lash was a dreadful and degrading 
reality? But all might have failed, and she might 
have missed her single life-chance by entering the 
boat, had her master not suddenly vented his anger 





upon her. Pushing her before him, and taking his 
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A TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE. 


child in his own arms, he hissed curses between 
his teeth, and threatenings such as southern slave- 
holders know how to use. The mulatto’s cheek 
paled deadly through its duskiness, and she stood 
still, confronting him. 

“Mas’r, it’s true what they say. You can’t take 
me ‘way ‘cept I like; I’s on English earth now.” 

She would have turned and walked on still, pro- 
bably, if he had not raised his cane to strike her. 
“Yah! yah!” burst derisively from the little crowd 
of refugee blacks behind. ‘“ Your good kind mas’r! 
Oh, do go with your good kind mas’r! He nebber 
hit nobody, nor flogged his niggers nohow. Your 
good kind mas’r.” 

It was poor irony, but it enraged him. He laid 
the child into its mother’s hands, and rushed back at 
thejeeringservants. ‘They scattered in all directions; 
and his wife, with woman’s instinct, touched the 
true chord by signing to Dinah to take baby. The 
girl could not resist the little outstretched hands: 
sullenly she received him, and walked on before. 
Thus they came to the water’s edge; the mistress 
stepped into the boat, to the farthest end, her child 
was handed after her, and then the planter bade the 
mulatto get in before himself. Seeing an instant’s 
hesitation, he committed the great error of blustering 
and bullying again; upon which his chattel property 
drew back her foot from the gunwale, and retreated 
afew paces. Applause from the sympathizing re- 
fugees in the background greeted this movement; 
the American master simply seized her arms, and 
attempted to drag her in by main force. 

A Canadian standing by interfered. He guessed 
he wouldn’t see a fellow-critter pulled along that 
way, without knowing why. If the gal chose to 
stay and take her chance in the land of liberty, 
brother Jonathan had no choice but to grin and 
bear it. The planter’s wife stood up, holding out 
the babyagain. “Lookathim. He will die with- 
out you, Dinah; your own little Washington.” 

The woman would have carried the day but for 
the violence of the man. Slaveholding tempers are 
proverbially uncontrollable, and the Virginian had 
laid the reins on the neck of his. But the band of 
blacks, strengthened by seeing a white man taking 
her part, rushed forward and rescued Dinah, and 
finally brought her up to the Clifton House, while her 
master had a personal conflict with the Canadian. 

“There, now,” said the latter, flinging the planter 
tothe ground: “ learn what you do, brother Jonathan, 
when next you bring a nigger on British territory.” 
And he walked away with exemplary composure. 

Mr. and Mrs. Holt witnessed this scene; also, 
on return to the hotel, they found Dinah not at all 
in heroic mood, but crying after her nurse-child, 
whom she averred she loved as her life. 

“Bah!” said one of the negro waiters; “he 
stow up to big man, sell you for olé woman, or 
maybe get you cowhidin’ for somethin’ nother. Lub 
yourself fust, missy Dinah, an’ den lub your mas’r, 
says ole Cato.” 

Linda spoke to her, feeling real compassion for 
thefriendless girl. All her relatives were in slavery: 
her mother and brothers sold South, years before: 
her mas’r had been a good mas’r, and she wished she 
Wor back again in Virginny. If the white lady was 
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surprised at this apathy about freedom, she was yet 
more amazed to find that Dinah was ignorant as a 
heathen about God and a future state. Her hus- 
band explained the strange fact, by telling her of the 
law which disgraces some southern statute-books, 
forbidding all teaching to a slave. 

“The poor girl rather puzzled me,” said Linda, 
“by suddenly saying, ‘ You pity me, take me to be 
your servant ;’ for which she gave some whimsical 
reason, that my face looked good, and she was sure 
I would be a kind mistress. But I was wholly un- 
prepared for the practical application.” 

“Mr. Holt considered the thought a good one: 
fugitive slaves were found all over Canada as ser- 
vants, and generally proved trustworthy and valu- 
able. In Toronto he could show her a quarter of 
the town filled with negro artisans. Hundreds 
came over the frontier every year. 

“ Don’t they call that the Underground Railroad? 
I wish you and I held a station on it, Sam.” 

“TI shouldn’t exactly like to have you in such 
deadly peril,” was her husband’s reply. “ You will 
be doing something towards emancipation by hiring 
this poor girl.” 

She was accordingly hired, and a few days after 
left Niagara in their company, for Toronto. Linda 
had been three weeks in the roar of the Falls, yet 
the fascination they exercised was only deeper each 
day; and now, taking her last look of the tre- 
mendous ravine and its mighty sea-green wave, from 
the door of the Clifton House, she felt that she had 
beheld one of creation’s noblest sights, and could 
lay it away in the chambers of her memory for ever. 

* T wonder whether any one ever went over the 
Falls alive,’ she said, half musingly. To which 
Mr. Holt answered with a tradition of twenty Ottawa 
Indians, pursued by their relentless foes the Iroquois, 
who bounded into the torrent sooner than fall into 
their hands. A single man emerged from the 
raging caldron alive. With this story, they took 
final leave of Niagara. 

So, in a leisurely going homeward they visited 
Toronto, lying beneath the terrace-ranges of the 
ancient Ontario shore, admired its elegant churches 
and long spacious right-angled streets, especially 
its Broadway—King Street—lined with superb 
shops. “ But itis all so bran new,” quoth Linda; 
“not an atom of antiquity anywhere. *“Twould be 
quite a relief to see an old building, or anything 
suggesting that there had been a couple of gener- 
ations before ours.” Mr. Holt informed her that, 
now she was a naturalized Canadian, she must be 
chary of these reflections on the weak points of her 
adopted land. 

A day or two afterwards came the exciting 
amusement of shooting the rapids—which decidedly 
gave Mrs. Holt much more pleasure in the retrospect 
than in the performance. It was a fearful joy to 
plunge down cataracts for two miles through a sheet 
of foam, and one which she did not think she should 
care to repeat. After their wedding trip, they set- 
tled down soberly at Daisy Burn, as if they had 
been married a hundred years, Arthur said. 

Dinah has by this time quite forgotten the little 
planter Washington, and has loved instead the 
children at Daisy Burn, 
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CHAPTER XLVIII.—EXEUNT OMNES. 


Now, in the year 1857 came a retributive justice 
upon Zack Bunting, in the shape of a complete col- 
lapse of all his gains and their produce. He had 
placed them in a New York bank which paid enor- 
mous interest—thirty per cent., people said; and 
when that figure of returns is offered, wise men 
shake their heads at the security of the principal. 
Nevertheless, all went rightly till the commercial 
panic of the period above mentioned, when Zack’s 
possessions were reduced to their primitive non- 
entity, and the old proverb abundantly illustrated, 
“Til got, ill gone.” 

“Libby,” quoth Andy, one afternoon, soon sub- 
sequently to the above occurrence, “they say 
that precious limb of an uncle of yours isn’t goin’ 
to come back here at all at all. I’m tould Mrs. 
Zack an’ Ged is packing up, to be off to some wild 
place intirely.” 

He waited, gazing at her energetic movements 
in washing the dinner-plates, (for the luxury of 
ware had supplanted tin before now at Cedar 
Creek,) to see what effect the news would produce. 
None. Miss Liberia merely uttered “ Wal!” 

“Won't you be very lonesome in the world all 
by yourself, Libby asthore ?” he rejoined, casting a 
melting tenderness into voice and manner; “ with- 
out a relation that ever was?” 

“Not a bit, I guess,” was the curt reply. 

* Oh murther,” groaned the lover, “av there ever 
was in the whole ’varsal world a woman so hard to 
manage! She hasn’t no more feelin’s than one of 
them chaneys, or she wouldn’t be lookin’ at me 
these four year a-pinin’ away visibly before her 
eyes. My new shute o’ clothes had to be took in 
twice, I’m got so thin; but little you cares.” 
Then, after a pause, “ Libby, mavourneen, you'd be 
a grand hand at managin’ a little store, now the 
one at the ‘Corner’ ’ll be shut. ’Spose we tried 
it togedder, eh, mabouchal ?” 

Without hesitation, without change of counte- 
nance, without displacing one of her plates, the 
Yankee damsel answered, “I guess ’twould be a 
spry thing, rayther; we’d keep house considerable 
well. And now that’s settled, you can’t be comin’ 
arter me a tormentin’ me no more; and the sooner 
we sot up the fixin’s the better, I reckon.” 

Thus calmly and sensibly did the massive 
maiden Liberia prepare to glide from single into 
wedded life; and though she has never been able 
quite to restrain the humorous freaks of her hus- 
band, she has succeeded in transforming the pauper 
labourer Andy Callaghan into an independent shop- 
keeper and farmer. 

Not long after the happy accomplishment of this 
last alliance, the post-office was transferred from 
the decaying knot of cabins at the “Corner,” to 
the rising settlement of Cedar Creck. Andy’s new 
store had a letter-box fixed in its window, and his 
wife added to her multifarious occupations that of 
post-mistress. 

“ Anything for me this evening, Mrs. Callaghan?” 
asked the silver-headed squire, in his stately way, 
coming up to the counter. 

“TI guess thar’s the newspaper,” answered Li- 
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beria, pushing it across, while the other hand held 
a yard measure upon some calico, whence she wag 
serving acustomer. A new face, Mr. Wynn saw in 
a moment: probably one of the fresh emigrants who 
sometimes halted at the Creek, proceeding up 
country. 

Mrs. Callaghan looked doubtfully at the piece of 
English silver produced by the woman, and turned 
it round between her finger and thumb. “T say, 
squire, stop a minute: what sort o’ money’s this 2” 

“ A crown-piece sterling ; you'll give six shillings 
and a penny currency for it,” answered Mr. Wynn. 

* Now I guess that’s what I don’t understand,” 
said Liberia. “Why ain’t five shillin’s the same 
everywhar P” 

That Mr. Wynn could not answer. He had been 
indulging some thoughts of a pamphlet on currency 
reformation, and went out of the store, revolving 
them again. 

For it is to be noted that the Squire felt some. 
what like Lycurgus, or Codrus, or some of those 
old law-givers and state-founders, in this new 
settlement of the Creek. He knew himself for the 
greatest authority therein, the one whose word bore 
greatest weight, the referee and arbitrator in all 
cases. Plenty of interests had sprang up in his life, 
such as he could not have dreamed of nine years 
before, when rooted at Dunore. His thoughts of 
the latter had changed since he learned that a rail- 
way had cut the lawn across and altered the avenue 
and entrance gate, and the new owner had con- 
structed a piece of ornamental water where the 
trout-stream used to run; likewise built a wing to 
the mansion in the Tudor style, with a turret at the 
end. Which items of news, by completely changing 
the aspect of the dear old home, as they remembered 
Dunore, had done much towards curing the trouble- 
some yearning after it. 

Now the Squire walked through the broad sloping 
street of pretty and clean detached cottages, (white, 
with bright green shutters outside,) fronting fields 
whence the forest had been pushed back consider- 
ably. Orchards of young trees bloomed about them; 
the saw-mill was noisily eating its way through 
planks on the edge of the stream; groups of “ sugar- 
bush” maples stood about; over all, the declining 
sun, hastening to immerse itself in the measureless 
woods westward. “Pleasant places,” said Mr. Wynn 
to himself, quoting old words; “ my lot has fallen in 
pleasant places.” 

Sitting in the summer-parlour of the butternut’s 
shade, he read his newspaper—a weekly Greenock 
print, the advertisement side half-filled with quack 
medicines, after the manner of such journals in 
Canada. Presently an entry in the “Deaths” ar- 
rested his attention. 

“ Died, at his house in Montreal, on the 11th inst. 
Captain Reginald Armytage, late of T1.M.’s loth 
Foot. Friends at a distance will please accept this 
intimation.” 

Robert sprang to his feet. “ Let me see it, father.” 

Now was the twentieth day of the month. “1 
wonder she has not written to some of us—to Linda 
even,” said he, returning the paper. Then going 
over beside his mother, he whispered, “I shall go 
to her, mother.” 
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“Poor Edith! 
son ?” ‘ 
“ Mother”—after a pause— shall I not bring 
you another daughter, to fill Linda’s empty place?” 

Mrs. Wynn had long before this been trusted 
with the story of Robert’s affection. Her gentleness 
won every secret of her sons’ hearts. 

What could she say now, but bless him through 
her tears P 

And so he went, next day. He found the mean 
house in the obscure street, where Edith had for 
years toiled, and not unhappily. Duty never brings 
unmixed pain in its performance. 

The schoolroom was full of the subdued hum of 
children’s voices; the mistress stood at her desk, 
deep mourning on her figure and in her face. It 
was only the twelfth day since her bereavement ; but 
she was glad of the return of regular work, though 
the white features and frail hands hardly seemed 
equal to much as yet. Presently the German girl 
who was her servant opened the door, and Miss 
Armytage went to hear her message. 

“Von gentleman’s in parlour :” which suggested 
to Edith a careful father of fresh pupils. She gave 
her deputy, Jay, a few charges, and went to the 
visitor, who had thought her an interminable time 
incoming. He, blooming, strong, fresh from his 
healthy farm-life in the backwoods, saw with com- 
passion how wan and worn she looked. Nursing 
at night during her father’s illness, and school-keep- 
ing in the day, might be blamed for this. Would 
she come to Cedar Creek, and be restored ? 

“Yes,” she answered, with perfect frankness, 
but not until the current six months of schooling 
had elapsed. At the end of June she would be 
free; and then, if Mrs. Wynn asked her and Jay— 

The other, the old question, was on Robert's 
lips at the instant. And to this also she said 
“Ts.” 

Now for the prospects of the scttlement which 
we have traced from its first shanty to its first 
street. Its magnates look forward confidently to 
its development as a town—nay, perchance as a 
city of ten thousand inhabitants, when it purposes 
to assume a new name, as risen from nonage. 
Future maps may exhibit it as Wynnsboro’, in 
honour of the founder. A. station on the line of 
rail to connect the Ottawa with Lake Huron, is to 
stand beside that concession-line (now a level 
plank-road) where Robert Wynn halted eleven 
years ago, axe in hand, and gazed in dismay on tho 
impenetrable Bush. 


But what could you do, my 


LADY ACADEMICIANS. 


NO. IIl.—MISS ANGELICA KAUFFMAN. 


Jean Josern KavrrMan was a Swiss portrait-painter 


in rather straitened circumstances. He appears to 
mare been a sort of strolling artist, with no settled 
Pace of abode. He had married a protestant 
Yoman, named Cleofé, and during a temporary re- 
Sidence at Coire, the capital of the Grisons, a 
srnghter was born of that union, and baptized 
Marie Anne Angelique Catherine. This was in 
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1742. The child was soon permitted to accom- 
pany her father in his wanderiiigs, and to receive 
instruction from him in his art. Very early in life 
she evinced talents that fairly astounded her teacher. 
At nine years of age, her skill in drawing was of 
great service to the family purse. Thanks to the 
little Angelica, it was perhaps fuller then than it had 
ever been before. But Mr. Kauffman had been 
used to poverty, and had been happy enough in 
spite of it. So long as he could obtain the neces- 
saries, he had no care about the superfluities of life. 
All the money earned by himself and his child, after 
the immediate wants of the family were supplied, 
was expended, therefore, in the best tuition that 
could be obtained for her. She had a lovely voice, 
and an exquisite taste in music; the most accom- 
plished masters were secured to improve these gifts 
to the utmost. At eleven years of age, her success 
in art had already made a sensation. She had 
painted portraits of the Archbishop of Milan, the 
Bishop of Como, the Duke of Modena, and others. 
She was constantly employed and féted, caressed 
and lauded; but she neglected no means of improve- 
ment. She still toiled zealously at her art; for it 
might be that half of the eulogy lavished upon her 
was addressed to the infant prodigy rather than 
the painter. 

In 1757 she journeyed with her father to Milan, 
wkere she applied herself zealously to the study of 
design, and copied the pictures of the best masters. 
The next year she was at Naples, and the next at 
Rome. Everywhere her talents, her charm of man- 
ner, and her beauty, brought her panegyric and pa- 
tronage. At this time she employed herself for 
the most part in portraiture. ‘The invitations to 
appear as a singer on the boards of the opera-house 
she steadily declined. ‘The celebrated Abbé Win- 
kelman wrote of her to his friend Franck: “TI have 
just been painted by a stranger, a young person of 
rare merit. She is very eminent in portraits in oil. 
Mine is a half-length, and she has made an etching 
of it as a present tome. She speaks Italian as 
well as German, and expresses herself with the 
same facility in French and English, on which ac- 
count she paints all the English who visit Rome. 
She sings with a taste which ranks her among our 
greatest virtuosi. Her name is Angelica Kauff- 
man.” 

In 1765 the lady went to Venice, and in the same 
year came to England, under the guardianship of 
Lady Wentworth. The cognoscenti of London re- 
ceived her with enthusiasm, for her fame had long 
preceded her. She resided at first with her pa- 
troness, in Charles Street, Berkeley Square; but 
she afterwards took a house in Golden Square, 
where she was joined by her father. She created 
an extraordinary sensation; she became the fashion 
—the rage. Royalty caught the infection, and ex- 
tended its favour to the fair artist. She painted 
portraits of the King, and of the Prince of Wales, 
while Queen Charlotte sat by her side, watching 
the small hands busy over their work, and pausing 
in her snuff-taking to express surprise and admira- 
tion. The great Sir Joshua was bowing before her, 
some say kneeling, and that a tender feeling for the 
artist was absorbing his interest in her art. That 
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rising painter, too, Henry Fuseli, was turning from 
poor short-sighted Mary Moser, to sun himself 
in the radiant beauty of Angelica. She was the 
leading toast; ladies quarrelled as to which of their 
portraits she should paint the first; they crowded 
her studio; they poured gold into her lap. She 
was the fashion, the cynosure, the idol of the day. 

Fancy a pretty, rather petite, foreign-looking 
young lady, a pale brunette with sparkling blue 
eyes, and lustrous long black hair never disfigured 
by powder; her dress, a sacque and petticoat of 
rich brocaded silk, on which were painted wreaths 
of flowers, most exquisitely grouped and finished ; 
the long pointed stomacher gimped and pinked, the 
sleeves closely fitting to the upper part of the arm, 
while from the elbow hung three point-lace ruffles 
of great depth; a twisted gold chain round her 
neck; a little nest of rosebuds held by a satin bow 
in her bosom; her hair now floating its full length 
over her shoulders, now, to suit a prevalent fashion, 
drawn over a cushion made to fit the head to a con- 
siderable height, with large round curls on either 
side; the whole surmounted by a small cap of 
plaited flaps matching her ruffles; high-heeled 
shoes with square buckles, and a gay fan, with per- 
haps a mirror in its centre, hanging from her wrist 
by aribbon. Such was the costume in which An- 
gelica graced the salons of “ Vanity Fair” in the year 
1768. It was an eventful year to her. Certainly, 
she then touched her highest point; the world was 
at her feet; admiration of her seemed quite undi- 
vided; although, of course, jealousy and slander 
stood close at hand, waiting their opportunity all 
the while. As we have seen, she then signed the 
petition to the king to establish an academy of arts. 
She was then enrolled one of the original members 
of the Royal Academy, and—she married. 

This happened in January. A count Frederic 
de Horn, descended from a noble Swedish family, 
was playing a distinguished part in the fashionable 
world. He was handsome in person, graceful in 
manner, superb in dress, and besides, he was ru- 
moured to be enormously rich. He followed the 
mode of the day, and paid his court also to the fair 
Angelica. Was he surprised to find that he was 
listened to, while a deaf ear was turned to others ? 
Yet so it fell out. Perhaps she was weary of reign- 
ing; perhaps she longed to have done with all this 
court and flattery and tiresome adulation; perhaps 
she was growing frightened at the falsehoods con- 
cerning her that slander was busily buzzing. And 
then, it seemed to be a good match that the Swede 
offered. So she listened to him. 

One day, painting at Buckingham House, while 
the plain Queen was looking kindly on her pretty 
employé, she whispered in the royal ear that she 
had married the foreign count. Her Majesty con- 
gratulated the blushing bride, and concluded with 
an invitation to the nobleman to present himself at 
court. In due course, the Count de Horn appears 
at the royal levée; he is congratulated on his mar- 
riage; he is astounded. What does it all mean? 
Is this the English way of jesting? He is not 
married. The Queen herself conveys to the painter 
the dreadful intelligence. She has been cruelly 
duped. She has married, not the Count de Horn, 
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but his footman, a low-born scoundrel imposior, 
who had been robbing his master of name, and 
money, and clothes. It was a terrible business, 
The poor lady was for a time inconsolable. Her 
friends did the best they could for her. They 
effected an arrangement with the footman. He 
signed a deed of separation on the 10th of February, 
1768, by which an annuity was secured to him 
so long as he remained out of England, and left 
his unhappy wife unmolested. And what did she 
do? What could she do, in ignorance of the true 
source of consolation, but throw herself into her art, 
ambitious to deserve the honours of the new aca- 
demy P 

Of course there were plenty of people to rejoice 
that vanity had been properly punished, that pride 
had had a fall, and to point the moral of over-reach- 
ing ambition, etc., out of the story of Angelica and 
her footman. And there were also the ingenious 
romantic people, who of course saw through the 
whole thing at a glance—who detected a deep-laid 
and subtlely-planned conspiracy in this unlucky 
wedding. It was Sir Joshua’s doing. Whose else 
could it be? His suit had been rejected; he was 
a discarded lover, angry and revengeful after the 
manner of discarded lovers; he had entered heart 
and soul into this shameful trick; he had dressed 
up this lacquey as a lord, and brought him to An- 
gelica; the result had avenged him amply; and 
so on, with a good deal more of the same sort of 
trash. The real solution being so much more pro- 
bable and unideal, was overlooked. The impostor 
was an ordinary sort of impostor, who went on step 
by step in his swindling, and played his part out to 
the very last line. He was unopposed; why not 
marry the rich and pretty painter? Society then 
had not to-day’s wisdom—was not so well assured 
that the foreign nobleman is very often only the 
chevalier @industrie in disguise. And Angelica— 
how was she deceived? Perhaps ambition moved 
her rather than love. Perhaps, in her desire to 
make a good match, she was rather in a hurry, and 
could not spare the time needful for fitting inqui- 
ries. There had been plenty of cruel, heartless, 
handsome, fascinating scoundrels besides this sham 
Count de Horn; and wiser women even than An- 
gelica perhaps have been mistaken in the character 
of their husbands. However, the footman behaved 
as well as could be expected of him under the cir- 
cumstances. He kept away from England, received 
his annuity regularly, never tortured his poor wife 
with his dreadful presence any more, and died some 
years later, quite obscurely, abroad. 

The ladies who had especially prided themselves 
upon their prudery, of course rejoiced in this decided 
discomfiture of coquetry. I hardly think, though, 
that Miss Moser was other than sorry for Angelica. 
She was so clever, and so winning, and the world 
would spoil her so with its flattery; was it not 
excusable that she should be a little of a coquette! 
Mary Moser was sorry, very likely, that she could 
not win the heart of Mr. Fuseli; but I don’t think 
she was angry with Angelica for having won it. 
And then, there was retribution in the business. 
Angelica did not care the least bit for Mr. Fuseli, 
though it is possible she looked kindly upon Sir 
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MISS ANGELICA KAUFFMAN. 


Joshua, and may have had an idea in her head about 
being Lady Reynolds. It was the fashion, however, 
to say that she was a flirt, and old Mr. Nollekens 
used to tell stories of her coquettish conduct at 
Rome. 

The poor little lady academician seemed to be 
doomed to endure calumny and insult. Mr. Na- 
thaniel Howe, one of the original members of the 
Academy, a fashionable miniature painter in enamel, 
who had commenced portrait painting on a large 
scale, conceived himself to be cruelly injured by 
the success of Sir Joshua. He grew very jealous 
and angry. Assuming that Sir Joshua had bor- 
rowed attitudes from Vandyke, he chose to paint a 
picture which he called “The Conjuror,” and which 
represented an old man in a gown, with a wand in 
his hand, commanding the engravings that it was 
asserted Reynolds had plagiarized to rise from the 
flames. The satire seems stupid enough; but it 
was considered to be offensive to the president, 
and the Council of the Academy declined to exhibit 
the picture ; the more especially, perhaps, that the 
painter had availed himself of the opportunity to 
revive slanderous stories about his rival, in con- 
nection with Miss Jauffman, and to insert in his 
picture certain gross caricatures in that respect. 
Mr. Howe denied that there was any offence in his 
picture, or any affront intended to Angelica. He 
painted out certain suspicious portions of the work, 
he made affidavits, he wrote to the lady, he pub- 
lished statements. The Academy persisted in the 
rejection of the picture, and he then opened a private 
exhibition of it. Angelica replied in a dignified 
way to his denial. “I cannot conceive,” she wrote, 
“why several gentlemen, who never before deceived 
me, should conspire to do so at this time; and if 
they themselves were deceived, you cannot wonder. 
that others should be deceived also, and take for 
satire that which you say was not intended. I 
was actuated not only by my particular feelings, 
but a respect for the arts and artists, and persuade 
myself you cannot think it a great sacrifice to re- 
move a picture that had even raised suspicion of 
disrespect to any person who never wished to 
offend you.” 

Mr. Howe, however, had his exhibition. After 
his death, which happened in 1785, there was a 
sale of his pictures and effects; then, an eye- 
witness informs us, “I saw Sir Joshua Reynolds 
most attentively view the picture of ‘The Conjuror’ 
for fullten minutes.” Old Mr. Nollekens had taken 
care to speak his mind on the subject to the painter. 
“You are always running your rigs against Sir 
Joshua,” he told him; “and you may say what 
you please, but I have never had any opinion of 
you ever since you painted that picture of ‘The 
Conjuror, as you called it. I don’t wonder that 
they turned it out of the academy. And pray 
what business had you to bring Angelica into it? 
You know it was your intention to ridicule her, 
whatever you or your printed paper and your 
affidavits may say. Towever, you may depend 
upon it, she won’t forget it, if Sir Joshua does.” 

For seventeen years Angelica remained in Eng- 
land. She never assumed the footman’s name, and 
appeared but seldom in society after that unfortunate 
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union. In 1781, Mr. George Keate, a small poet 
and amateur artist, being an honorary exhibitor at 
the academy, published a poetical epistle to Angelica, 
celebrating her talents, and commiserating her sor- 
rows. It was soon after this that news came of 
the death of her husband. She then gave her 
hand to her faithful friend Antonio Zucchi, the 
architectural painter, and with her husband and 
father, who was still living, quitted England, never 
toreturn. She was, perhaps, happy in the affection 
of Antonio, but otherwise fortune had ceased to 
smile upon her; she was no longer the fashion. 
There was no hurry now about buying her pro- 
ductions. Her prices fell, and there were a good 
many unsold pictures in her studio. Her husband 
was speculatively inclined; perhaps he gambled; 
anyhow, their wealth steadily diminished. Zucchi 
died in 1795, leaving little enough for his widow. 
She survived him ten years, dying a lingering 
death at Rome, on the 5th of November, 1805. At 
the end she was nearly as poor as at the beginning, 
when she wandered with her father, the poor painter, 
along the banks of Lake Constance, seeking work 
as they went. So vanished the mirage of poor 
Angelica’s life! 

On the 7th of November, she was interred in 
the church of St. Andrea delle Irate, the obsequies 
being under the direction of the sculptor Canova. 
“The church was decorated in the manner customary 
on the interment of those of noble family. At ten 
in the morning, the corpse was accompanied to the 
church by two very numerous fraternities, fifty 
capuchins and fifty priests. The bier was carried 
by some of the brotherhood, and the four corners 
of the pall were supported by four young ladies, 
dressed suitably to the occasion. The four tassels 
were held by the four principal members of the 
Academy of St. Luke. These were followed by the 
rest of the academicians, and other virtwos?, each 
one with a large wax taper lighted in his hand. 
Two pictures, painted by the deceased, completed 
the procession.” This last ceremony was probably in 
imitation of the suspension of his “ Transfiguration” 
over the body of Raphacl. A model of the beauti- 
ful hand of Angelica, in the act of holding a pencil, 
rested on the coffin lid. In the records of the 
Royal Academy, under date of December the 23rd, 
is to be found the entry: “In the General Assembly, 
the president declared the decease of Angelica 
Kauffman Zucchi, one of the members of the 
Academy.” 

And her art? It has been over and under 
valued. Her drawing was graceful, and tolerably 
correct, if not very vigorous; her composition was 
ingenious, and her colour harmonious and mellow, 
at a time when much feebleness and flatness of 
tone prevailed. Poetry, and elegance, and tender- 
ness appear in all her best pictures, in company 
with such negative characteristics as want of 
variety, want of force, and insipidity. Her women 
are of a classical and impossible beauty; her men 
are too rounded and padded, rather like women in 
disguise. Altogether, the art of Miss Kauffman 
has perhaps a little gone by, and now-a-days there 
is more interest in the romantic and melancholy 
story of the artist. 
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HUNGARY AND AUSTRIA. 


Wiruovt touching upon any points of existing po- 
litical controversy, the real state of the question 
between Hungary and Austria may be clearly seen 
in the following extracts from the Hungarian 
“Declaration of Independence,” published at De- 
breczin, in 1849. 

“Three hundred years have passed since the 
Hungarian nation, by free election, placed the 
House of Austria upon its throne, in accordance 
with stipulations made on both sides, and ratified 
by treaty. These three hundred years have been, 
for the country, a period of uninterrupted suffering. 

“The Creator has blessed this country with all 
the elements of wealth and happiness. Its area of 
110,000 square miles presents, in varied profusion, 
innumerable sources of prosperity. Its population, 
numbering nearly 15,000,000, feels the glow of 
youthful strength within its veins, and has shown 
temper and docility, which warrant its proving at 
once the main organ of civilization in Eastern 
Europe, and the guardian of that civilization when 
attacked. Never was a more grateful task ap- 
pointed to a reigning dynasty by the dispensation 
of Providence than that which devolved upon the 
House of Lorraine-Hapsburg. It would have suf- 
ficed to do nothing to impede the development of 
the country. Had this been the rule observed, 
Hungary would now rank among the most pros- 
perous nations. It was only necessary that it 
should not envy the Hungarians the moderate 
share of constitutional liberty which they timidly 
maintained, during the difficulties of a thousand 
years, with rare fidelity to their sovereigns, and 
the House of Hapsburg might long have counted 
this nation among the most faithful adherents of 
the throne. 

“This dynasty, however, which can at no epoch 
point to a ruler who based his power on the 
freedom of the people, adopted a course towards 
this nation, from father to son, which deserved the 
appellation of perjury. 

“The House of Austria has publicly used every 
effort to deprive the country of its legitimate inde- 
pendence and constitution, designing to reduce it 
to a level with the other provinces, long since 
deprived of all freedom, and to unite all in a 
common sink of slavery. Foiled in this effort by 
the untiring vigilance of the nation, it directed its 
endeavour to lame the power, to check the progress 
of Hungary, causing it to minister to the gain of 
the provinces of Austria, but only to the extent 
which enabled those provinces to bear the load of 
taxation with which the prodigality of the imperial 
House weighed them down; having first deprived 
those provinces of all constitutional means of re- 
monstrating against a policy which was not based 
upon the welfare of the subject, but solely tended 
to maintain despotism, and crush liberty in every 
country of Europe. 

“It has frequently happened that the Hungarian 
nation, in despite of this systematized tyranny, has 
been obliged to take up arms in self-defence. Al- 
though constantly victorious in these constitutional 
struggles, yet so moderate has the nation ever been 
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in its use of the victory, so strongly has it confided 
in the king’s plighted word, that it has ever laid 
down arms as soon as the king, by new compacts 
and fresh oaths, has guaranteed the duration of 
its rights and liberty. But every new compact 
was as futile as those which preceded it; each oath 
which fell from the royal lips was but a renewal of 
previous perjuries. The policy of the House of 
Austria, which aimed at destroying the independ. 
ence of Hungary as a state, has been pursued 
unaltered for three hundred years. 

“Tt was in vain that the Hungarian nation shed 
its blood for the deliverance of Austria, whenever 
it was in danger; vain were all the sacrifices which 
it made to serve the interests of the reigning House; 
in vain did it, on the renewal of the royal promises, 
forget the wounds which the past had inflicted; 
vain was the fidelity cherished by the Hungarians 
for their king, and which, in moments of danger, 
assumed a character of devotion; they were in vain, 
since the history of the government of that dynasty 
in Hungary presents but an unbroken series of 
perjured deeds from generation to generation. 

“Tn former times, a Governing Council, under 
the name of the Royal Hungarian Stadt-holdership, 
the president of which was the Palatine, held its 
seat at Buda, whose sacred duty it was to watch 
over the integrity of the state, the inviolability of 
the constitution, and the sanctity of the laws; but 
this collegiate authority not presenting any element 
of personal responsibility, the Vienna cabinet gra- 
dually degraded this council to the position of an 
administrative organ of court absolutism. In this 
manner, while Hungary had ostensibly an inde- 
pendent government, the despotic Vienna cabinet 
disposed at will of the money and blood of the 
people for foreign purposes, postponing our com- 
mercial interests to the success of courtly cabals, 
injurious to the welfare of the people, so that we 
were excluded from all connection with the other 
countries of the world, and were degraded to the 
position of a colony. The mode of governing bya 
ministry was intended to put a stop to these pro- 
ceedings, which caused the rights of the country 
to moulder uselessly in its parchments; by the 
change,* these rights and the royal oath were both 
to become a reality. It was the apprehension of 
this, and especially the fear of losing its control 
over the money and blood of the country, which 
caused the House of Austria to resolve on involving 
Hungary, by the foullest intrigues, in the horrors 
of fire and slaughter, that, having plunged the 
country in a civil war, it might seize the oppor 
tunity to dismember the kingdom, and to blot out 
the name of Hungary from the list of independent 
nations, and unite its plundered and bleeding limbs 
with the Austrian monarchy. 

“ The beginning of this course was, (after a minis- 
try had been called into existence,) by ordering am 
Austrian general [Jellachich] to rise in rebellion 
against the laws of the country, and nominating him 
Ban of Croatia, a kingdom belonging to the king- 
dom of Hungary. 





* Thechange was solemnly enacted in the Parliamentary Laws 
of March, 1848, which King Ferdinand y sanctioned by his public 
oath in April, 1818, 
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“Soon afterward the inhabitants of South Hun- 
gary, of Servian race, were excited to rebellion. The 
king’s commissioned officers and civil servants en- 
listed bands of robbers in the principality of Servia, 
to strengthen the rebels, and aid them in massacring 
the peaceable Hungarian and German inhabitants 
of the Banat. The command of these rebellious 
bodies was further intrusted to the rebel leaders of 
the Croatians. 

“During this rebellion of the Hungarian Servians, 
scenes of cruelty were witnessed at which the heart 
shudders; the peaceable inhabitants were tortured 
with a cruelty which makes the hair stand on end. 
Whole towns and villages, once flourishing, were 
laid waste. Hungarians fleeing before these mur- 
derers were reduced to the condition of vagrants 
and beggars in their own country; the most lovely 
districts were converted into a wilderness. 

“The greater part of the Hungarian regiments 
were, according to the old system of government, scat- 
tered through the other provinces of the empire. In 
Hungary itself, the troops quartered were mostly 
Austrian; and they afforded more protection to the 
rebels than to the laws, or to the internal peace of 
the country. The withdrawal of these troops, and 
the return of the national militia, was demanded of 
the government, but was either refused, or its fulfil- 
ment delayed; and when our brave comrades, on 
hearing the distress of the country, returned in 
masses, they were persecuted, and such as were 
obliged to yield to superior force were disarmed, 
and sentenced to death for having defended their 
country against rebels. 

“The Hungarian ministry begged the king ear- 
nestly to issue orders to all troops and commanders 
of fortresses in Hungary, enjoining fidelity to the 
Constitution, and obedience to the ministry of Hun- 
gary. Such a proclamation was sent to the Palatine, 
the viceroy of Hungary, Archduke Stephen, at Buda. 
The necessary letters were written and sent to the 
post-office. But this nephew of the king, the Arch- 
duke Palatine, shamelessly caused these letters to 
be smuggled back from the post-office, although 
they had been countersigned by the responsible 
ministers; and they were afterward found among 
his papers when he treacherously departed from the 
country. * # # &@ 

“The Ban of Croatia, after being proclaimed as a 
rebel, assembled an army, and announced his com- 
mission from the king to carry fire and sword into 
Hungary, upon which the Austrian troops stationed 
in the country united with him. 

“No heed was paid to the remonstrances and the 
demands of the Hungarian nation for justice. The 
threat of the gallows was, on the contrary, thundered 
against all who had taken arms in defence of a 
wretched and oppressed country. But before the 
army had time to enter Hungary, a family revolution 
in the tyrannical reigning House was perpetrated at 
Olmiitz. Ferdinand v was forced to resign a throne 
which had been polluted with so much blood and 
perjury, and the son of Francis Charles, (who also 
abdicated his claim to the inheritance,) the youthful 
Archduke Francis Joseph, caused himself to be pro- 
claimed Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary. 
But no one can by any family compact dispose of 
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the constitutional throne without the Hungarian 
nation. 


“ At this critical moment, the Hungarian nation, 


demanded nothing more than the maintenance of 
its laws and institutions, and peace guaranteed hy 
their integrity. Had the assent of the nation to 
this change in the occupant of the throne been asked 
in a legal manner, and the young prince offered to 
take the customary oath that he would preserve the 
Constitution, the Hungarian nation would not have 
refused to elect him king in accordance with the 
treaties extant, and to crown him with St. Stephen’; 
crown, before he had dipped his hand in the blood 
of the people. 

“ He, however, refusing to perform an act so sacred 
in the eyes of God and man, and in strange contrast 
to the innocence natural to youthful breasts, declared 
in his first words his intention of conquering Hun- 
gary, (which he dared to call a rebellious country, 
whereas it was he himself that raised rebellion there,) 
and of depriving it of that independence which it 
had maintained for a thousand years, to incorporate 
it into the Austrian monarchy. 

“But even then an attempt was made to bring 
about a peaceful arrangement, and a deputation was 
sent to the generals of the perjured dynasty. This 
House, in its blind self-confidence, refused to enter 
into any negotiation, and dared to demand an u- 
conditional submission from the nation. The de- 


putation was further detained, and one of the nun- 
ber, the former President of the Ministry, (Lonis 
Bathyanyi,) was even thrown into prison. Our 
deserted capital was occupied, and was turned into 


a place of execution; a part of the prisoners of war 
were there consigned to the axe, another part were 
thrown into dungeons, while the remainder were 
exposed to fearful sufferings from hunger, and were 
thus forced to enter the ranks of the army in Italy. 

“ Finally, to reap the fruit of so much perfidy, the 
Emperor Francis Joseph dared to call himself King 
of Hungary, in the manifesto of the 9th of Marci 
[1849], wherein he openly declares that he erases 
the Hungarian nation from the list of the indepen 
dent nations of Europe, and that he divides its 
territory into five parts, cutting off T'ransylvanis, 
Croatia, Slavonia, and Fiume from Hungary, cre: 
ating at the same time a principality (vay vodeschatt) 
for the Servian rebels; and, having paralyzed the 
political existence of the country, he declares it it- 
corporated into the Austrian monarchy. 

“The measure of the crimes of the Austrian House 
was, however, filled up, when, after its defeat, ! 
applied for help to the Emperor of Russia; and, 
spite of the remonstrances and protestations of the 
Porte, and of the consuls of the European power 
at Bucharest, in defiance of international rights, ani 
to the endangering of the balance of power ™ 
Europe, caused the Russian troops, stationed 
Wallachia, to be led into Transylvania, for the 
destruction of the Hungarian nation.” if 

Such is the Hungarian account of the nations 
wrongs.* 





* The voice of public opinion in this country is thus expressedin 
a leading article of “The Times’? of May 22nd:—‘ Hungary sei 
been grievously wronged. For the last twelve years she has - 
governed absolutely, in defiance of her Constitution, and the 
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‘he sequel of the sad story is too well known. 
After a noble struggle, of which ‘Klapka’s heroic 
defence of Komorn formed the closing scene, the 
Hungarians were overpowered, and by the aid of 
Russia the Austrian despotism was restored. From 
that time till now, cruelty and treachery have too of- 
ten marked the conduct of the government at Vienna. 
Under the pressure of fear, as during the last war 
with France, concessions have been made, to be 
withdrawn as soon as the crisis has passed. 
Whether Hungary would be more prosperous as 
an independent kingdom may admit of diversity of 
opinion; but there is no true Englishman or Pro- 
testant who does not wish that the Hungarians 
may recover and retain their ancient constitutional 
rights, and enjoy the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty. 
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PART II, 


Mzaxwnite, Ellen had chosen a humbler line of 
life, the only one for which she thought herself 
fitted. To her great happiness and advantage, con- 
sidering her youth and recent grief, she found a 
situation as under-housemaid with an elderly 
couple without children, living in a pleasant village, 
only along walk from her mother’s home. ‘The es- 


tablishment consisted only of this amiable pair, a 
cook, house and under-housemaid, and a man who 
united the services of groom and gardener—a pony 
phacton and well-stocked garden providing the 
latter with ample employment. 


Ellen, then, had 
considerably the advantage of her sister; she was 
now actively employed in exercising, for the benefit 
of her mother and herself, not the few inefficient 
lessons she had learnt in a hurried “two years at 
boarding-school,” but those she had been acquir- 
ing, almost insensibly, from her very infancy—a real 
education, in fact, under maternal care. She could 
scarcely remember when she first began to help 
her mother in polishing the chairs in the best 
parlour, it seemed so long ago; but she recollected 
being at the time so little, that in trying to turn 
the chair round with her tiny strength, she let it 
fall, and was some time afterwards found under it, 
entangled in the legs, and rubbing diligently with 
her little duster every bit of the wood-work that 
she could reach. And she remembered how her 





Dipioma of the 20th October has only set the seal to this wrong by 
siving to Hungary a Constitution at variance with the Pragmatic 
Sanction, the solemn compact entered into in 1723, between the 
Emperor Leopold and the Hungarian nation, which gave the 
female line of Hapsburg the throne, on condition that they would 
sovern according to the Hungarian Constitution.’ The article in 
the “Times” thus concludes :—‘‘ To all these broken treaties, to 
these ancient and incontestable rights, what has the Emperor of 
Austria to oppose? Nothing but material force, consisting mainly 
in divided counsels, a dispirited army, a discontented people, and 
abankrupt exchequer. Was ever madness equal to that which 
hopes, with such resources, to come triumphant out of such a 
quarrel ? But Austria will be Austria still.’”’ In the House of 
Commons, in reply to a member who stated that the Constitution 
of Hungary was of as great antiquity as our own, and the people 
of that country only demanded their rights,’’ Lord John Russell 
said : “I gave no opinion in favour of Austria as against Hungary. 
Tcan only express the wish that Hungary may be in the enjoy- 
ment of liberty according to her ancient Constitution, and that the 
cnjoyment of those liberties may be compatible with the mainte- 
nance of the present dynasty.”” 





father had patted her on the head and called her “a 
tidy bit lassie,” and her mother said she was a help 
to her even then. And ever since, under that 
mother’s guidance, she had set herself diligently to 
learn all that she could teach her; so that, by the 
time we speak of, she knew all the essential duties 
of a housemaid, and had only to apply them to the 
different routine observed in a gentleman’s house- 
hold. No wonder, then, that avery few days after 
she entered service, the tidy little maid had becn 
praised to their common mistress by the upper ser- 
vants, who both liked her and found her, with a 
very little instruction, added to what she had al- 
ready acquired, “quite up to the place.’ In this 
household there were no petty tyrannies; the mis- 
tress of it was accessible to the lowest of her ser- 
vants, and had her eyes upon all; consequently, 
(for do not good mistresses often make good ser- 
vants, and the contrary?) all went as smoothly in 
this snug little abode as anything ever can go in 
this disorderly world of ours, and Ellen’s lot was a 
very happy one. And when, after three years of 
service, the young housemaid married the gardener, 
who left with his thrifty wife to become lodge-keeper 
at a neighbouring gentleman’s park, many were the 
testimonies of respect and kindness shown by the 
master and mistress, by whom both man and maid 
had been deservedly regarded as valued and trusty 
friends. 

To return to the governess, whose career came 
to a sudden close by a very unexpected event. A 
little while after Miss White had reaped her second 
golden harvest, there came on a visit to Mrs. Wes- 
ton a cousin of her own, an old and experienced in- 
structress of youth, who had been brought up to this 
life from childhood, as a profession ; for her parents 
had denied themselves everything in the shape of 
luxury, that they might enable their daughter to 
become an honest member of what they considered 
a very important and honourable line of life. This 
lady, the only daughter of a merchant’s clerk, had 
rewarded her parents’ care by contributing to their 
maintenance in their old age, and, being alone in the 
world after their death, had continued her avocation 
from mere love of her task, and the pleasing asso- 
ciations it brought with it. During an interval of 
leisure, Miss Denham accepted an invitation from 
her almost forgotten cousin, to pass a few weeks 
with her. Shortly after the arrival of the guest, 
the children were introduced, and required to dis- 
play to their mother’s friend a specimen of their 
progress, under the care of the instructress, of whom 
Mrs. Weston made rather a boastful mention as “a 
good bargain.” 'The result may be easily seen; the 
accomplished governess, out of kindness, would 
rather have been silent; but, being pressed for her 
real opinion by Mrs. Weston, who was disappointed 
with the faint attempts at praise on the part of Miss 
Denham, the latter was obliged to reveal the truth, 
which she did in as gentle a manner as possible, but 
which, nevertheless, brought down a storm of in- 
dignation on the hitherto valued head of Miss 
White. She would have rung the bell and ordered 
her instant dismissal as an impostor, had not Miss 
Denham with some difficulty, first sending away the 
astonished children, succeeded in inducing her friend 
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to listen to her reasoning. First, she tried to con- 
vince the indignant Mrs. Weston that Miss White 
was not necessarily an impostor; that she accepted 
the situation believing herself fitted for it, from utter 
ignorance of what was really required; that she, her 
employer, had been content to take the young girl 
on her own word, without either inquiring herself, 
or setting others to inquire who might understand 
the matter better, as to how much education the 
would-be teacher had received, and of what kind; 
and that therefore Mrs. Weston had only herself to 
blame if the rudiments of French and music, and 
English grammar itself, had been badly or incor- 
rectly taught. Still, however, that lady could not 
give up the idea that she was a deeply injured per- 
son; but she willingly gave Miss Denham authority 
to confer with Miss White on the subject, on the 
condition that the young girl was to be given to 
understand that half a quarter’s salary would be 
paid her at once, to secure her immediate with- 
drawal. 

The clever and kind-hearted lady gladly under- 
took the task, for she hoped to be able to soften 
by kindness the blow which must necessarily fall 
heavily upon a young girl in such circumstances. 
She found Mary Jane with her head resting on 
the nursery table, shedding bitter tears of sor- 
row and humiliation; for the children had in- 
formed her, in the presence of the nurse, of their 
mother’s anger, and its cause, which, notwithstand- 
ing Miss Denham’s efforts, had not been concealed 
fromthem. The old nurse had at first been inclined 


to sneer at her humbled coadjutor; but when she 


witnessed the grief and despair with which that 
young heart seemed bursting, she changed her tone, 
and even tried to comfort her in her own way; for 
Mary Jane was too amiable to have made a single 
enemy, or that enemy would undoubtedly have been 
the head of the nursery department. So Miss 
Denham, withdrawing with Mary Jane to her own 
room, spoke kindly and consolingly to her, and 
after a little while the girl told her all her history, 
to which the kind lady listened very attentively. 
She then narrated so much of her own early 
life and education for a governess, as considerably 
astonished our young friend, when she looked back 
upon the insufficient schooling which she had 
imagined would entitle her to enter the lists. 
Mary Jane now saw the mistake she had made, 
thanked Miss Denham sincerely for her kind and 
sensible advice, and that very night slept under her 
mother’s roof, wiser, if also sadder, than she left it. 

We are glad to say, it was only a few weeks after- 
wards that the quondam governess was seen in her 
capacity as nurse, ina very respectable family, where 
two sweet little girls were under her charge. The 
children soon learned to love her; and the mother, 
being a great invalid, was obliged to give Mary 
Jane (no longer Miss White) almost entire control 
over the little ones. Here she was fully appreciated, 
and in consideration of the real value of her services, 
her salary was very shortly raised to nearly as much 
as she had received in her first situation. After 
the midsummer holidays, the little girls are going 
to have a real governess to instruct them for two 
or three hours a day, in “the usual course of edu- 
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cation, including the rudiments of French and 
music ;” for their young nurse has not engaged to 
teach them more than their prayers, and Bible 
stories and hymns, and how to behave themselves 
prettily, as well-taught children should. We do not 
know if “ Polly White the miller’s daughter” will 
marry; certainly not (as her mother once dreamed) 
the curate, or the doctor, or the master’s son; 
neither am I sure whether young Greenfield, who 
succeeded to her father’s mill, will wait for her, as 
she tells him she cannot leave those twe dear 
children yet awhile. But this I know, that he was 
always a steady lad; that he was fond of her 
when they were boy and girl together; that he 
was very much vexed when she became “ Miss 
White” and a governess; for he said he could never 
dare to ask a lady to be a miller’s wife, and had 
always hoped that Polly would be as good and 
hard-working a woman as her mother was before 
her; moreover, that when she came down again 
nearer to his own sphere, and to the station in life 
in which she was born and bred, he was observed 
to indulge in an unusual flow of spirits, and—in 
fact we are inclined to think he will wait a year or 
two after all, till Polly’s mistress consents to part 
with her. 

The advertising columns of certain newspapers 
set us wondering at the number of female compe- 
titors for teaching universal knowledge and accom- 
plishments for unreasonably small remuneration. 
Now, many touching pages have been written about 
the evil treatment of governesses, and the small 
pay they are content—not content but forced—to 
receive, rather than remain unemployed, or seck 
employment in some other way. But it may 
happen that in most instances, (we will not say all,) 
these competitors for public sympathy receive as 
much as the amount of their knowledge and their 
capability for imparting it are worth. Let us, for 
the sake of teachers and taught, consider the matter 
alittle. There is little doubt that the profession of 
teaching is over-crowded, and that principally from 
two causes. First, that many offer themselves as 
candidates for that office who are very superficially 
educated themselves; they have been taught a 
little of many things during their few years of 
schooling; they wish to earn a living by imparting 
that little; and let parents who are satisfied with 
what their children can iearn from such a source, 
pay accordingly the small sum which is quite as 
much as the teaching is worth. The second reason 
for the over-crowding of this profession we conceive 
to be—and this is the point to which we call especial 
attention—that numbers rush into it from the sta- 
tion to which it has pleased God to call them, but in 
which it does not please them to remain; numbers 
who might be respectable and respected in their 
own family circle, if they would but remain there, 
to keep their father’s books or to take the money 
from his customers, thus preventing the necessity 
of his keeping a paid clerk for such services; or to 
assist their mother in her domestic duties, rather 
than that a scantily paid servant girl, often from 
the very lowest class, should have charge of the 
younger children of the family. Yes, many 4 
young woman is there in our towns who might live 
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happy and respected under the parental roof, but 
who, with marvellous blindness to her best interests, 
prefers the scanty yet grudged pittance of the nur- 
sery governess, braving the insolence of menial ser- 
vants, and the caprices of the (too often) froward 
mistress—prefers these, we say, to the comforts and 
domestic endearments of her own more humble 
home. That is a word which we English claim as 
peculiarly our own; but if our love of “home, 
sweet home” is confined to those only who cannot 
escape from it, we can scarcely call the sentiment a 
national one. 

Governesses may be, like most other general 
orders, classified. First come those who have been 
carefully educated, with the prospect of this mode 
of life clearly set before them. Next should come 
those who have been equally well educated, though 
principally with the view of adorning their station 
and giving pleasure by their accomplishments to 
their parents and friends, but who, from misfortune, 
are unexpectedly obliged to turn their literary at- 
tainments to account. ‘These are the two classes 
from amongst whom we would seek instructresses 
for our children, and friends for them and oursclves, 
provided other very high qualities, sometimes over- 
looked in making the choice, such as patience, firm- 
ness, and kindness, with the modest demeanour of 
a gentlewoman, are not wanting. 





SOCIAL MEMORANDA, BY A WORKING 
MAN. 
NO. III. 


FRIENDS OF LABOUR ASSOCIATIONS. 


Ler it not be supposed that the evils both of pawn- 
shops and ordinary loan-offices have escaped the 
thoughtful consideration of some of the more intelli- 
gent members of the industrial community ; and it 
is no slight set-off to the proverbial imprudence of 
their own class, that a spirit of mutual help for social 


good is spreading amongst working men. In the 
north, co-operative associations are rapidly extend- 
ing; whilst in London, a less known, but, it may 
be, not less important system, has become organized, 
specially to provide for those contingencies of work- 
ing life which not infrequently drive some of the 
most provident to seek temporary accommodation 
at the places referred to in previous papers. At 
the present time, there are not less than four hun- 
dred societies in the metropolis under the name of 
Friends of Labour Associations, numbering forty 
thousand members, whose aim is to help one another 
Mm cases of emergency, or to make provision against 
the contingencies of casual employment. The suc- 
cess of these organizations has hitherto exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations, and will not a little 
surprise those who entertain low views of the pro- 
bity as well as forethought of working men. 

About ten years ago, a few working men met 
together to form a society, which they denomina- 
ted “The Friends of Labour Association,” having 
the following objects :—“To enable the working 
man to put by a small sum weekly, to form a fund 
from which he may avail himself of the means of 
procuring tools or materials for his work, or what- 
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ever elsc he may find necessary for his eircum- 
stances; thereby rendering himself to a certain 
extent secure against the evils of partial or entire 
non-employment, and, by thus accumulating his 
savings, that he may in time become self-depend- 
ent, and be enabled to provide for the unforescen 
contingencies and emergencies which may occur.” 

Such were the objects: now for the means. It 
was arranged that each member should pay an 
entrance fee of one shilling and sevenpence, to 
defray the expense of enrolment, books, printing, 
etc., and to subscribe not more than sixpence per 
week to one general fund. When a sufficient 
amount was accumulated, it was to be lent out on 
loan to members only, such loan to be repaid at the 
rate of sixpence per pound per week. A member 
subscribing thirteen weeks was eligible to borrow 
one pound (less five per cent. interest) upon his own 
responsibility. At the end of twenty-six weeks, he 
could borrow two pounds, and so on, an additional 
pound for every quarter’s subscription. Borrowers 
requiring more than these amounts were to provide 
some responsible person as security. As fast as the 
repayments were made, and subscriptions accumu- 
lated, other loans were to be let out in like manner. 
At the end of the year, the profits to be ascertained, 
and either withdrawn or added to the stock. 

These were the main features of the original, or, 
as itis now termed, the “ Parent Society.” Its pro- 
gress was very slow at the commencement; but as 
its principles became known, members increased. 
Branches were then formed at other places, until, 
as before stated, there are now about four hundred 
societies in London alone, with forty thousand mem- 
bers banded together for mutual help. 

The late Archbishop of Canterbury once said 
that the great thing is to teach men how to help 
themselves. Now, here is a practical development of 
the helping spirit, and it is all the more commend- 
able from having sprung into existence without 
patronage, noise, or any artificial means for creating 
a sensation. Quictly it has won its way, until there 
is now little if any doubt of the soundness of the 
principle; and some of the truest and most zealous 
friends of the working classes, such as Mrs. Bayley,* 
have been led to encourage the formation of branches 
in their own localities. 

It may be thought that lending money upon the 
sole security of borrowers, would be a dangerous 
experiment; but how stand the real facts? I have 
before me the report of one society, that in seve» 
years lent £8000, with the loss of only £10, and 
that was caused by the death of members. It is 
very doubtful if a society of five hundred members, 
ranking a step or two higher in the social scale 
than these working men, could be carried on for a 
similar period, with such atotal absence of dishonesty 
as is here reported. Similar reports have been issued 
from other societies ; but it must be admitted that 
it is not an invariable rule. There are defaulters, 
but I am happy to say they are comparatively few. 

Recommending, then, these Friends of Labour 
Associations to those who are interested in the 
improvement of the sons of toil, exception must be 





* Authoress of “ Ragged Homes, and How to Mend them,” ctc 
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taken to the general practice of holding their meet- 
ings at beer-shops or public-houses. It is to be 
regretted that the good they are calculated to effect 
should be neutralized by association with tempta- 
tions to drink. The usual plea is, that the public- 
house is the only convenient place which can be 
procured for meeting. In some localities this may 
be true; but with the enormous number of schools 
and temperance halls in the metropolis, surely some 
better arrangements might be made. Where that 
is not practicable, I would venture to suggest that 
some of our well-to-do friends, who are anxious to 
help their poorer brethren, should encourage these 
self-helping efforts by providing suitable rooms, 
free from the temptations to drink involved in a 
weekly visit to the public-house. 

As regards the economical aspect of these as- 
sociations, the expense to borrowers dwindles down 
to a mere fraction. Suppose a member, having sub- 
scribed five quarters, requires a loan of £5, the only 
expense is five shillings, deducted for interest; and 
of this interest he receives the larger portion back 
as a dividend upon his weekly subscription as a 
member, Contrast this with the seventeen shil- 
lings and sixpence paid to the ordinary loan-office 
for similar accommodation, and it will at once be 
seen by the humblest son of toil, that the weekly 
pence of the million can be made to supersede 
the ruinous system of borrowing at the pawn-shop 
or professional loan-office. 

It will be obvious that various modifications 
might be made in the system I have attempted to 
describe. For instance, if, instead of a man when 
out of work drawing a loan of four or five pounds, 
he could receive six, eight, or ten shillings per week 
for a few weeks, it would in many cases be more 
advantageous to the borrower and his family. There 
would be less risk of its being wasted. The sudden 
possession of a few pounds would be dangerous to 
many men, and it would be well if such an arrange- 
ment could be made to avoid the risk. 

Seeing, then, the necessity that sometimes exists 
for temporary cash accommodation to working men, 
[ think that in these Friends of Labour Associa- 
tions we shall find the readiest and most eco- 
nomical means of making timely preparation for 
future contingencies, without being dependent upon 
the charitable aid of friends, or having to walk the 
streets, like thousands during the last severe frost, 
singing, “ We've got no work to do-o-00.” 


HOW TO ENJOY A GARDEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SONG BIRDS.” 
Ir is not my intention to be methodical in the sub- 
jects of my papers. Having shownin my last how 
to teach a parrot to talk, and become intelligent, 
I propose now to direct attention to something 
equally important and still more delightful, namely, 
how to enjoy a garden. It is not everybody 





who has a garden; and of those who are thus 
favoured, how few, comparatively speaking, know 
how to estimate it at its real value! 
enjoy it. 

To enjoy a garden thoroughly, there must be, 


They do not 
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secondly, a loving disposition; lastly, a heart that 
can trace all things to their original source. 
* God’s presence, who made all so fair, 

Perceived, makes all still fairer.” 

Supposing these natural dispositions to be pre- 
sent, now for a few practical hints and counsels. 
Half the delight of a garden vanishes if every- 
thing be left to the gardener. He can always find 
plenty to do, even if yow share in his labours, 
Why, then, not be a gardener yourself, or, at all 
events, an assistant gardener? Rise betimes, sow 
your own flower seeds, bed out your own choice 
plants, arrange your own parterres, superintend 
your own greenhouse. It is wholesome exercise 
for body and mind, and will enable you to lay ina 
large stock of health, at the expense of the family 
doctor. Papa, mamma, children, governesses—all 
should be assistant—working gardeners. 

But a garden affords other objects than those of 
health and exercise. While its lovely flowers and 
blossoms fill the air with their delicious fragrance, 
delight the eye, and gratify our senses, we find in 
them, and on the stalks whereon they grow, an in- 
exhaustible world of living wonders. Every blade 
of grass has its multitudes of invisible inhabitants, 
every drop of water its crowds of busy operatives. 
For this branch of garden enjoyments, a microscope 
is required, and an eye ever alive to passing objects. 
Whether your garden be a small one or a large one, 
matters little. The same varieties of animated life 
abound equally in both; and you will find never- 
ending amusement throughout the entire year. 
Every season, remember, has its attendant wonders. 

It is in the garden that one may make acquaint- 
ance with the habits and instincts of all sorts of 
little living creatures. How remarkable, for in- 
stance, are the actions of the garden spider, that 
wonderful professor of geometry! Viewed even 
with the naked eye, his operations hold you spell- 
bound. Who can gaze on his marvellous con- 
structive ingenuity without feelings of intense 
wonder and admiration? You can tame him, too, 
easily, and feed him with the hand. I have often 
done so, and supplied him with flies enough to last 
him a whole day and night. He will look for you 
every morning, and you will find him ever prepared 
to receive company. He does not torture the flies; 
no, quick as lightning he spins a few threads round 
them, and safely seals them up. While he is feast- 
ing above, concealed from observation under a leaf, 
there they lie in his cool larder, ready for use. 

The same magnetic (natural) power that tames 
this spider, operates equally on a frog. A few mo- 
ments’ delicate attention makes this amiable little 
gentleman “yours very sincerely.” Cultivate his 
friendship; and be sure to examine his great 
beauty. 

You have next to claim acquaintance, by the aid 
of the microscope, with the aphis, the lady-bird, 
the butterfly, the bee, the ichneumon, and count- 
less other insects of all kinds and brilliant colours. 

Embryonic life lurks in ambush in every breath of 
air, and it is only waiting for favourable circum- 
stances and conditions to be developed into acti- 
vity. Loves, hatreds, combats, jealousies, trans- 





first, a taste for the simple and the beautiful; 


formations, and marvels of all sorts, are to be found 
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in every little tuft of moss, on every leaf, in every 
bud, in every blossom, in every blade of grass. 
These things are all unknown to us—sinply be- 
cause we have never looked for them. 

It is well worthy of notice that, although in the 
animal world, for wise reasons, living forms seem 
to be determined by certain undeviating rules, yet, 
in the insect and floral worlds, we observe the 
wildest and most delightful fantasies. To enjoy 
these, @ microscope is absolutely needful. A very 
few shillings will furnish a useful instrument. A 
guinea would greatly assist the matter. A five- 
pound-note would enable a young naturalist to 
make the grandest of grand investments. Now, 
ag natural magic is, of all recreations, the most 
harmless and delightful, I strongly recommend 
every parent to introduce his children at once to a 
respectable optician. By his aid, they will be en- 
abled to see the matchless perfection of every living 
thing that God has made; the more minute, the 
more marvellously beautiful. 

Leaving the insect world, and all those delicate 
creations, the flowers—alluringly tempting subjects 
to dwell upon—let me now show the delights of a 
garden in connection more particularly with the 
feathered tribes. A garden would be nothing, 
comparatively speaking, without the sweet voices of 
birds; and birds of all kinds will come to our gar- 
dens if encouraged todo so. These sagacious little 
creatures possess wonderfully intuitive powers. 
They can always tell when they are welcome visi- 
tors, and when they are not. Accordingly, you 
shall find some gardens greatly favoured by their 
society, whilst others in the same neighbourhood 
ave quite deserted. ‘They will never build their 
nests where they do not feel “safe.” Families of 
noisy children—these suit them not. A quiet 
well-regulated family is their delight. They gladly 
recognise all little overtures of friendship, and a few 
crumbs thrown out to them at once secure their 
affections. 

There is something very delightful in loving and 
leing loved; and nothing gives me greater pleasure 
than seeing all the birds in my garden happy. 
They feel they are in- safeguard with me. I open 
my window, and I bid them enter. Each morning 
I place for them, on the grass-plot, and in other 
convenient places, pans and dishes of various depths, 
filled with cold spring water. Down they come— 
blackbirds, thrushes, starlings, hedge-sparrows, 
blackeaps, nightingales, garden-warblers, robins, 
Wrens, etc., ete. And when they have done drink- 
ing, What a droll sight it is to see them plunge 
bodily into their baths! What a fuss they make! 
what antics they perform! They dance, they stride, 
they caper. To see them racing on the lawn, en 
lshabille, and then “ making their toilet,” this com- 
pletes the fun. How happy they are, I gather from 
the melody of their sweet voices, and close com- 
Panionship in the garden. Who could be without 
such summer visitors P 

Then what a to-do there is with them when they 
begin to build their nests! On such occasions I 
Provide them with wool, hair, cotton, thread, etc., 
ete.; and I find all these thankfully pressed into 
tho service. During the season of incubation, no 





stranger has access to my grounds. This permits 
my little friends to sit on their eggs in perfect 
security. Of course they let me peep in, pass my 
finger lovingly over their head and neck, and en- 
courage them in their heavy task by whistling them 
alively tune. How pleased they look, embedded in 
their nests! How prettily they raise their crests ! 

And when the parents bring their children out 
for the first time—what a set of noisy voices, to be 
sure! And how obedient the young are to every 
command given! But for this, the consequences 
would be terrible indeed. A lesson we may learn 
here, well worthy of observation. And once fairly 
out and about, what a ceremony of “ introductions ” 
to the family of the house—what pride—what pomp 
—what dignity ! 

Among the drollest of the feathered tribe (birds 
are full of fun) are the little blue-headed titmice 
(Parus ceruleus). To attract these merry, saucy, 
knowing little rogues (they now flock to me in 
armies,) I plant patches of hemp here and there. 
Hemp seed is their delight. On these lofty stems 
they run riot; uttering, while picking out the seeds, 
the most curious of conceivable notes. Master 'l’om 
and I live on the very’strictest terms of intimacy. 
We understand each other’s language, too, perfectly. 

IT come now towards a close, and must finish with 
acaution. Birds have their enemies; and of these 
none are more formidable than strange cats. These 
animals being for the most part badly fed, are ever 
prowling about, and on the look-out for a dainty 
morsel by way of luncheon, dinner, or supper. 
Many a nest of young birds is torn out in the night 
by these ruthless marauders; many parents are 
robbed of their children whilst innocently reposing 
in their cradles. Neither are young nestlings, ne- 
cessarily weak on the wing, ever safe in the garden. 
Strange cats will pursue them, and devour them. 
These doings must be put a stop to at once, and the 
enemy removed out of the way. How to do this, 
easily and mercifully, I shall mention in a future 
and early number of “The Leisure Hour,” when I 
come to speak about my Aviary, and the total 
destruction of its 366 feathered inmates by rats. 
One thing is certain. No vermin of any kind 
has lawful business on your premises, by day or by 
night. Never, until they are banished, will you be 
able to say that you thoroughly enjoy your Garden. 


A VOICE FROM THE TOWER. 


Tux following letter was written in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, by the Earl of Essex, from prison 
in the Tower of London,* and was addressed to his 
friend the Earl of Southampton. It will be read 
with interest, as an authentic instance of the “ sweet 
uses of adversity.” He had indeed made a blessed 
exchange, when he lost the favour of his sovereign 
and gained the favour of the King of kings. 

“My Lord,—As neither nature nor custom ever 
made me a man of compliment, so nov I shall have 
less will than ever to use such ceremonies, when I 
have left with Martha to be ‘careful about many 
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things,’ and believe with Mary that ‘one thing is 
needful.’ But it is no compliment, or ceremony, 
but a real and necessary duty, that one friend oweth 
to another in absence, and especially at their leave- 
taking, when in man’s reason many incidents may 
keep them long divided, or perhaps bar them ever 
meeting till they meet in another world; for then 
shall I think that my friend, whose fortune is dear 
unto me, shall prosper and be happy, wheresoever 
he lives and whatever he takes in hand, when he is 
in the favour of that God under whose protection 
there is (only) safety, and in whose service there is 
(only) trwe happiness to be found. What I think 
of your natural gifts or ability in this age, or in this 
state, to give glory to God and to win honour to 
yourself, if you employ the talents you have received 
to their best use, I will not now tell you; it sufficeth 
that when I was farthest of all times dissembling, 
I spake truly and have witness enough; but these 
only I will put your Lordship in mind of; first, 
that you have nothing that you have not received ; 
second, that you possess them, not as lord over them, 
but as an accomptant for them ; third, if you employ 
them to serve this world, or your own worldly de- 
lights, (which the prince of this world will seek to 
entertain you with,) it is ingratitude, it is injustice, 
yea, it is perfidious treachery; for what would you 
think of such a servant of yours, that should con- 
vert your goods, committed to his charge, to the 
advantage or service of your greatest enemy? and 
what do you less than this with God, since you have 
all from him, and know that the world and princes 
thereof are at a continual enmity with him? and 
therefore, if ever the admonition of your truest friend 
shall be heard by you, or if your country, which you 
may serve in so great and many things, be dear 
unto you, if your God, whom you must (if you deal 
truly with yourself) acknowledge to be powerful over 
all, and just in all, be feared by you; yea, if you be 
dear unto yourself, and prefer an everlasting happi- 
ness before a pleasant dream, which you must 
shortly awake out of, and then repent in the bitter- 
ness of your soul; if any of these things be regarded 
by you, then, I say, call yourself to account for what 
is past, cancel all the leagues you have made with- 
out the warrant of a religious conscience, and make 
a resolute covenant with your God, to serve him 
with all your natural and spiritual, inward and out- 
ward gifts and abilities, and then, he that is faithful 
and cannot lie hath promised to honour them that 
honour him; he will give you that inward peace of 
soul and true joy of heart, which till you have, you 
shall never rest, and which when you have, you 
shall never be shaken, and which you can never 
attain in any other way than this that I have 
showed you. 

“T know your Lordship may say to yourself, and 
object to me, this is but the vapour of melancholy, 
and the style of a prisoner, and that I was far enough 
from it when I lived in the world, as you do now, 
and may be so again, when my fetters be taken from 
me :—I answer, though your Lordship should think 
so, yet cannot I distrust the goodness of my God, 
that his mercy will fail me, or his grace forsake 
me. I have so deeply engaged myself, that I should 
beone of the most miserable apostates that ever was. 
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from time to time to witness it, and to be watchful 
over me, that I should be the hollowest hypocrite 
that ever was born; but though I should perish in 
my own sin, and draw upon myself my own damna- 
tion, should not you take hold of the grace and mercy 
of God, which is offered unto you, and make your 
profit of my fearful and wretched example? I was 
longer a slave and servant of it than you have been, 
and therefore could hardly be drawn from it. J 
had many calls, and answered some of them slowly, 
thinking a soft pace fast enough to come to Christ, 
and myself forward enough, when I saw the end of 
my journey, though I arrived not at it; and there- 
fore I have been, by God’s providence, violently 
pulled, hauled, and dragged to the marriage-feast, 
as the world hath seen. It was just with God to 
afflict me in this world, that he might give me joy 
in another. I had too much knowledge when | 
performed too little obedience, and was therefore 
to be beaten with double stripes. God grant your 
Lordship may feel the comfort I now enjoy in my 
unfeigned conversion, but that you may never feel 
the torments I have suffered for my too long de- 
laying it. I had none but divines to call upon me, 
to whom I said, if my ambition could have entered 
into their narrow hearts, they would not have been 
so humble; or if my delights had been tasted by 
them, they would not have been so precise: but your 
Lordship hath one to call upon you, that knows 
what it is you now enjoy, and what the greatest 
finish and end is of all the contentments that this 
world can afford. Think, therefore, dear Earl, that 
I have staked and buoyed all the ways of pleasure 
to you, and left them as sea-marks for you to keep 
the channel of religious virtue; for, shut your eyes 
never so long, they must be open at last, and then 
you must say with me, ‘There is no peace for the 
wicked.’ I will make a covenant with my soul, not 
to suffer my eyes to sleep in the night, nor my 

thoughts to attend the first business of the day, till 

I have prayed to my God that your Lordship may 

believe and make profit of this plain but faithful 

admonition ; and then I know your country and 

friends shall be happy in you, and yourself suc- 

cessful in all you take in hand; which shall be an 

unspeakable comfort to your Lordship’s cousin and 

true friend, whom no worldly cause can divide from 

you. “ TissEx.” 

In estimating the character of Essex, the dis- 
advantages of his early life may fairly be taken into 
account. ‘Thus writes one of his biographers :— 

“Tt cannot fail to excite admiration, that a man 
ravished from all improvement and reflection at the 
age of seventeen, to be nursed, perverted, fondled, 
dazzled in a court, should notwithstanding have 

* snatched such opportunities of cultivating his mind 
and understanding! On a review of his character, 
it appears, that if the queen’s partiality had not i- 
flated him, he would have made one of the bravest 
generals, and one of the most active statesmen of 
that accomplished age. With the zeal, though with- 
out the discretion of Burleigh, he had nothing of the 
dark soul of Leicester. Raleigh excelled him im 
abilities, but came not near him in generosity. His 





death took place at the early age of thirty-four.” 


T have so avowed my profession, and called so many 
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